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RULES FOR INVIGORATING THE CON- 
STITUTION. 
(Concluded from No. 23.) 


In 1829, I was consulted respecting the health 
of Miss Fisher. She had from the age of six or 
seven, exhibited uncommon abilities for a child, 
and though one of a large family, was decidedly 
a favourite of her father, who was a man of highly 
respectable literary attainments. Conscious, as 
she must have been at an early period, of his 
fondness, it seemed the greatest pleasure of her 
life to merit his approving smile; and as nothing 
pleased him so much as her rapid progress in 
learning, she gave her whole soul to her studies 
with a devotedness truly astonishing. When 
eight years old, the quantity of poetry she had 
committed to memory, and rehearsed with a 
great deal of taste and expression, was almost 
incredible, and as she sat upon her father’s knee, 
repeating the sweet strains of Cowper, Hemans, 
and others, it was easy to see the mingled emo- 
tions of pleasure and parental affection which 
they excited. , 

1 pass over several years with the bare men- 
tion of her uniform success in obtaining the first 
prizes at school, and come to a period that has a 
more immediate bearing on our subject. Miss 
Fisher attained her eighteenth year, was rather 
tall, but very spare and delicate: her complexion 
was fair, and her large blue veins were very 
apparent about her neck and arms; her eye was 
animated and full of expression; her voice, in 
ordinary conversation, was peculiarly soft and 
melodious, and the remarkable sweetness of her 
temper was perceptible at the first glance. Her 
person I will not minutely describe—it would be 
dwelling too long upon the casket, when the gem 
it contains should at once rivet the attention. 

Her mind was truly a gem of the first order, 
possessing those native qualities which alone 
can give intrinsic value. It had received all the 
improvement which the most unwearied labour 
could bestow upon it, or even a father’s heart 
could desire, and now shone forth in all the per- 
fectness of its splendour. But, alas! it was like 
the meteor’s blaze which appears for a moment, 
and then vanishes for ever. Her father had in- 
deed gained a prodigy, but lost a child. Need I 
tell the sad sequel of her tale—it is what all have 
witnessed, and what may be told of thousands. 
A slight cough gave the first warning of the im- 
pending calamity, and her whole appearance ex- 
hibited, to the practised eye, a constitution ruined 
by neglect of exercise and incessant application 
to study ; and the advances of that relentless dis- 
ease, consumption, were indeed too visible; but 


assuming all the mildness and gentleness of cha- 
racter for which its victim was remarkable, it 
seemed to take from her all fears of its certain 
consequences and final termination. Still her 
fondness for those intellectual pursuits which 
had so much embellished the spiritual part, while 
its frail covering had been gradually fretted out, 
was unabated ; still she seemed wrapt in a bright 
vision that was ere long to be interrupted, and 
could with difficulty be induced to pay any atten- 
tion to her health. Why should she? She felt 
no pain, and she could discover in herself no in- 
dications of disease. A slight cold would account 
for her cough—her appetite was as usual—her 
spirits were undiminished—and to convince her 
that a fatal disease was already fastening upon 
her, was to convince her against the evidence of 
her own senses. 

Still, however, the destroyer was gaining 
ground, but so silently, so stealthily, that no 
alarm was excited; indeed, he seemed to fasci- 
nate the object of his wiles as the serpent does 
the harmless bird that it decoys to destruction, 
beguiling her with the mock roses and lilies 
under which he lay concealed, till she should 
yield unhesitatingly to his deadly embrace. 

Among all the diseases that prey upon human 
life, none are so false and deceitful as consump- 
tion. It singles out the fairest and most delicate 
part of the creation for its victims, and, alas! too 
often foils all the exertions and ingenuity of man 
to arrest its progress. Inflammations, fevers, 
and a host of other maladies, attack us openly, 
and with a degree of boldness that at once puts 
us on our guard; but consumption is a concealed 
enemy, that silently and unsuspectedly gets pos- 
session of the citadel, and slowly carries on the 
work of destruction at the very seat of life. 

But I am wandering from my subject, and fain 
would I leave the rest untold. Though short, it 
is full of melancholy—though the fate of thou- 
sands, it is not the less replete with painful inte- 
rest; for who can behold one so young, so intel- 
lectual, and so lovely, decked with false roses as 
for her bridal, and calmly and unconcernedly 
descending step by step to the gloomy mansion, 
and not be moved? Suffice it to say, no human 
efforts could delay the fatal moment, but her 
lovely spirit shone brightly to the very last, and 
when its frail tenement was no longer worthy to 
retain it, it was gently released almost without a 
struggle or a moan. 

Before closing my remarks on the education 
of females, I will give you a case which has 
appeared to me well calculated to show the per- 
nicious effects of misguided parental. affection, 
and the power of nature in repairing in some 








measure the injury she has sustained under cer- 
tain circumstances. Such cases are undoubtedly 
rare, for either the health is irreparably destroyed 
by similar treatment during childhood, or else the 
condition of the individual prevents the applica- 
tion of the only efficacious remedy. 

Mrs. Robertson was born of very respectable 
parents, both of whom were remarkably amiable, 
and she had the misfortune to be the oldest of 
several children. Her mother was one of those 
anxious, timid women, always looking out for 
sickness and accidents, and excessively alarmed 
at the most trifling indication of disease, or the 
least casualty. She early imbibed the idea that 
her first-born, Fanny, had an excessively delicate 
constitution, and would require all the care and 
assiduity that could possibly be bestowed upon 
her, to bring her to maturity. This probably 
arose in some measure from her being rather 
smaller than most children, and from her having 
been occasionally visited by some of the com- 
plaints peculiar to infancy. 

If Fanny coughed or cried, or was disinclined 
to eat, or was restless at night, her mother was 
sure she was ill, and flew immediately to the 
medicine chest for hive syrup, paregoric, or cas- 
tor oil; and if the child did not soon appear en- 
tirely well in spite of this dosing, the doctor was 
summoned forthwith. She was not allowed to 
breathe the fresh air, even in mild weather, for 
fear of croup, and her stomach was kept so con- 
stantly disturbed by some of the aforesaid reme- 
dies, that nothing like healthy digestion took 
place ; flatulence, acidity, and colic pains were 
the consequence, and these were invariably attri- 
buted to a naturally ~weak stomach, forbidding 
the use of any thing but barley-water and arrow- 
root. 

In spite of all these hindrances she grew up, 
but was in reality a very feeble girl. How could 
she be otherwise? But what is a little remark- 
able is, that the mother so completely concen- 
trated all her anxious fears and unwearying at- 
tention in this first object of a mother’s affection, 
that her other children, though brought up with 
sufficient care, completely escaped her pernicious 
ofliciousness, and were comparatively robust. 
The mother concluded from their general health 
that they were blessed with good constitutions, 
and required but little nursing; and as Fanny 
was the idol to whom all her sacrifices were 
offered, the younger sisters were early taught to 
wait upon their elder, and being allowed to exer- 
cise, eat, drink, and sleep something as nature 
dictated, they grew up healthy girls. 

It is not a little surprising that with all this 
petting, confinement, and dosing, which com- 
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monly sours the temper, poor Fanny should 
have been tolerably good-natured, not to say 
amiable; but she was one of the most kind- 
hearted, affectionate beings I ever saw; and 
though her frame was very fecble, she was per- 
fectly free from any thing like disease. She was 
a living evidence of the extent to which nature 
will be sometimes thwarted in her purposes, 
though she is more frequently quick to avenge 
man’s mischievous interference in her works. 
Left to herself, she rarely fails to perfect what 
she has commenced, but often interrupted, she 
indignantly casts her task from her, as unworthy 
of being accomplished. 

At nineteen, Fanny was married to a man of 
excellent character, who did all a kind-hearted 
husband could do to make her happy. ‘This, as 
will appear, was no easy matter. When I be- 
came their physician, which was at an early 
period of my practice, they had two children, 
and Fanny was almost constantly requiring my 
attendance. She was never in my opinion dan- 
gerously ill, but incessantly complaining. She 
was very thin, pale, and feeble; and the least 
agitation brought on the most distressing nervous 
attacks, but I never could discover that she had 
any fixed malady. She was often shut up in 
her room for weeks together, with little or no 
appetite, sleepless nights, and, altogether, in a 
most pitiable state of weakness. She thought 
she had at different times all the diseases which 
‘‘ flesh is heir to,’’ except, perhaps, small-pox, 
yellow fever, hydrophobia, and a few others; 
and often, often believed herself at the very point 
of deat!:. 

It would be utterly impossible for me to enu- 
merate the different times I have been sum- 
moned to her, with an assurance on the part of 
the messenger that she would not be alive at my 
arrival unless I went with the greatest possible 
despatch. But strange as it may seem, in every 
instance I found her a little relieved, though told 
that had I been a few moments sooner, I should 
have thought her nearly in her last agonies. 

The fact was, her nervous system was so irri- 
table, that the veriest trifle agitated her, and then 
she would work herself into the belief that her 
last moment had come. Iam convinced it was 
no affectation or deception on her part, for no- 
thing could be more foreign to her character 
than to practise either. Her sufferings were all 
real to her, for which reason I had patience with 
her, and did all I could to calm and relieve her; 
and her husband, good man, looked upon her in 
exactly the same light that I did, and instead of 
exercising any harshness, did every thing in his 
power to please her, for the least appearance of 
dissatisfaction gave such pain to her sensitive 
mind, that he found it best as much as possible 
to avoid it. 

All my arguments failed to induce her to take 
regular exercise abroad, a thing, indeed, that she 
never had done; and though [ strongly advised 
her not to drink tea, she found such temporary 
satisfaction from it, that she could not resolve to 
lay it aside. She told me that she knew strong 
tea was poison to her, and that if sufficiently 
strong, it would render her for a time delirious, 
yet she insisted that weak tea was not hurtful to 
her, and furthermore, that she could not live 
without it. 

This was odd reasoning: for according to this 
principle a poisonous substance may destroy life 
if taken in a certain quantity, but habitually 
taken in minute doses, it is not only harmless 
but conducive to health. 





Fanny was a fond mo.her, and whenever either 
of her children happened to be at all indisposed, 
her fears were immediately transferred from her- 
self to them, and she became really one of the 
most unhappy beings imaginable. She could 
neither eat, sleep, nor for a moment leave them, 
till she fancied they were better, and then, ex- 
hausted by her anxiety and exertions, she inevi- 
tably took to her bed, which she sometimes 
could not leave again for weeks. 

When consulted by her, the first question she 
usually put to me was—* Weill, doctor, is it 
possible fur me ever to recover?”” An assurance 
from me that she was not in a dangerous state, 
commonly produced the reply, ‘+I have always 
been so feeble that I am sure I cannot survive a 
great while; and it appears to me that every ill 
turn is more severe than that which preceded it.” 

She would sometimes ask me with the greatest 
solemnity of manner, if I thought she would live 
many days; and [ have not unfrequently found 
it very difficult to maintain my gravity in an- 
swering her. 

To have lightly treated her fears. would have 
been to wound her feelings, and irretrievably 
lose her confidence. Her mental sufferings were 
exceedingly great; and knowing, as I did, that 
they depended upon the debility of the body, I 
had no disposition to ridicule them, or to think 
them undeserving my attention and sympathy. 

It was melancholy thus to see a young female 
deprived of health, and of almost every enjoy- 
ment of life, and dragging out a painful existence 
in consequence of the misplaced cares of one of 
the best-disposed mothers, and without any pro- 
bability of her being essentially benefited by any 
prescriptions. 

But at length a reverse of fortune, as most per- 
sons would eall it, proved to be any thing but a 
reverse to her, and did more than all the medi- 
cine that could be advised. 

Her husband sustained some losses, and was 
compelled to seek a less expensive mode of 
living. He sold his property for the benefit of 
his creditors, and with the trifle which remained 
to him, emigrated to America, where he pur- 
chased a piece of land, erected a log-house, into 
which he moved his family, and applied himself 
to the task of clearing up a new farm. 

His wife saw the necessity of the change, and 
did not murmur; but it was hard for her to leave 
the neighbourhood of that affectionate mother to 
whom she thought she owed a debt of gratitude 
she could never be able to cancel, but to whom, 
in fact, she owed all her sufferings. 

To keep even a single servant now was out of 
the question, and she was compelled by stern 
necessity, to make exertion which she had never 
before attempted. ‘The affairs of her little loy- 
tenement were to be managed by her, or not at 
all; and I must do her the credit to say, consider- 
ing the life she had always lived, and the extreme 
delicacy of her frame, she commenced her do- 
mestic labours with a degree of fortitude that was 
really surprising. At first she could do but little 
at a time, without lying down to rest herself; and 
many were the hours spent in tears, and dark 
bodings of the future. But her health and 
strength slowly improved, and though she now 
and then gave up and took to her bed, the state 
of her house soon forced her from it, and after 
struggling on in this way for nearly two years, 
she at length found herself sufficiently strong to 
conduct the concerns with considerable ease; 
and her husband, discovering that her exertions 
were doing her more good than all the doctors, 





thought it most prudent not to ease her burdens, 
except by kind and encouraging language, and 
finally saw her in the enjoyment of tolerable 
health, justly considering the loss of property 
and the hardships it had brought upon them, the 
greatest blessing he could have received. That 
bad health in this instance was entirely the effect 
of early habits, was fairly proved. 





From the North American Review, 
LAURA BRIDGMAN, 
THE CHILD OF ONE SENSE. 

Laura Bridgman, born in Hanover, New Hamp. 
shire, in December, 1829, was a sprightly infant, but 
of feeble constitution, and subjéct to severe fits, til] 
she was a year and a half old. For six months from 
that time, her health materially improved, and in 
this interval, according te the account now given b 
her family, her infantile capacities were rapidly de. 
veloped. At two years of age, 

** Suddenly she sickened again; her disease raged 
with great violence during five weeks, when her eyes 
and ears were inflamed, suppurated, and their con. 
tents were discharged. But though sight and hear. 
ing were gone for ever, the poor child’s sufferings 
were not ended; fever raged during seven weeks; 
‘ for five months she was kept in a bed in a darkened 
room; it was a year before she could walk unsup- 
ported, and two years before she could sit up all 
day.’ It was now observed that her sense of smell 
was almost entirely destroyed; and, consequently, 
that her taste was much blunted. 

“Tt was not until four years of age, that the poor 
child’s bodily health seemed restored, and she was 
able to enter upon her apprenticeship of life and the 
world.” 

The account of her progress till her eighth year, as 
being obtained at second hand, is brief and general. 

‘* As soon as she could walk, she began to explore 
the room, and then the house; she became familiar 
with the form, density, weight, and heat, of every 
article she could lay her hands upon. She followed 
her mother, and felt of her hands and arms, as she 
was occupied ahout the house; and her disposition 
to imitate led her to repeat every thing herself. She 
even learned to sew a Fittle, and to knit. 

‘* Her affections, too, began to expand, and seemed 
to be lavished upon the members of the family with 
peculiar force. 

‘“‘ But the means of communication with her were 
very limited ; she could only be told to go to a place 
by being pushed; or to come to one by a sign of 
drawing her. Patting her gently on the head signi- 
fied approbation; on the back, disapprobation. 

‘She showed every disposition tv learn, and mani- 
festly began to use a natural language of her own; 
she had a sign to express her idea of each member 
of the family; as drawing her fingers down each 
side of her face, to allude to the whiskers of one; 
twirling her hand around, in imitation of the motion 
of the spinning wheel, for another; and so on. But 
although she received all the aid that a kind mother 
could bestow, she soon began to give proof of the 
importance of language to the development of human 
character: caressing and chiding will do for infants 
and dogs, but not for children; and by the time 
Laura was seven years old, the moral effects of her 
privation began to appear. There was nothing w 
control her will but the absolute power of another, 
and humanity revolts at this; she had already begun 
to disregard all but the sterner nature of her father; 
and it was evident, that as the propensities should 
increase with her physical growth, so would the dif- 
ficulty of restraining them increase.” 

In October, 1837, she was brought to the Institu- 
tion for the Blind in Boston. 

‘For a while, she was much bewildered; and 
after waiting about two weeks, until she became ac 
quainted with her new locality, and somewhat fami- 
liar with the inmates, the attempt was made to give 
her knowledge of arbitrary signs, by which she 
could interchange thoughts with others. 

“The first experiments were made by taking 
articles in common use, such as knives, forks, 
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spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon them labels 


with their names printed in raised letters. ‘These 
she felt of very carefully, and soon, of course, dis- 
tinguished that the crooked lines spoon, differed as 
much from the crooked lines key, as the spoon dif- 
fered from the key in form. 

+ Then small detached labels, with the same words 
printed upon them, were put into her hands; and she 
soon observed that they were similar to the ones 
pasted on the articles. She showed her perception 
of this similarity by laying the label key upon the 
key, and the label spo0ox upon the spoon. She was 
encouraged here by the natural sign of approbation, 
patting on the head. 

«¢ Afier a while, instead of labels, the individual 
letters were given to her on detached bits of paper; 
they were arranged side by side, so as to spell b00k, 
key, &c.; then they were mixed up in a heap, and a 
sign was made for her to arrange them herself, so as 
to express the words book, key, &c., and she did so. 

** Hitherto, the process had been mechanical, and 
the success about as great as teaching a very know- 
ing dog a variety of tricks. The poor child had sat 
in mute amazement, and patiently imitated every 
thing her teacher did: but now the truth began to 
flash upon her—her intellect began to work—she 
perceived that here was a way by which she could 
herself make up a sign of any thing that was in her 
own mind, and show it to another mind, and at once 
her countenance lighted up with a human expression; 
it was no longer a dog, or parrot—it was an immortal 
spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with 
other spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment 
when this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread 
its light to her countenance; I saw that the great 
obstacle was overcome, and that henceforward no- 
thing but patient and persevering, but plain and 
straightforward efforts were to be used. 

«The result thus far is quickly related, and easily 
conceived ; but not so was the process; for many 
weeks of apparently unprofitable labour were passed, 
before it was effected. 

** When it was said above that a sign was made, 
it was intended to say that the action was performed 
by her teacher, she feeling of his hands, and then 
imitating the motion. 

‘“‘ The next step was to procure a set of metal types, 
with the different letters of the alphabet cast upon 
their ends; also a board, in which were square holes, 
into which holes she could set the types, so that the 
letters on their ends could alone be felt above the 
surface. 

“Then, on any article being handed to her, for in- 
stance, a pencil, or a watch, she would select the 
component letters, and arrange them on her board, 
and read them with apparent pleasure. 

«« She was exercised for several weeks in this way, 
until her vocabulary became extensive; and then the 
important step was taken of teaching her how to 
represent the different letters by the position of her 
fingers, instead of the cumbrous apparatus of the 
board and types. She accomplished this speedily, 
and easily, for her intellect had begun to work in aid 
of her teacher, and her progress was rapid.” 

She had been six months at the institution, when 
her mother came to visit her. 

“‘ The mother stood some time, gazing with over- 
flowing eyes upon her unfortunate child, who, all 
unconscious of her presence, was playing about the 
room. Presently Laura ran against her, and at once 
began feeling of her hands, examining her dress, and 
trying to find out if she knew her; but not succeed- 
ing in this, she turned away as from a stranger, and 
the poor woman could not conceal the pang she felt, 
at finding that her beloved child did not know her. 

‘She then gave Laura a string of beads which she 
used to wear at home, which were recognised by the 
child at once, who, with much joy, put them around 
her neck, and sought me eagerly, to say she under- 
stood the string was from her home. 

**The mother now tried to caress her, but poor 
Laura repelled her, preferring to be with her ac- 
quaintances. 

*‘ Another article from home was now given her, 
and she began to look much interested: she exa- 
mined the stranger much closer, and gave me to un- 





derstand she knew she came from Hanover; she 
even endured her caresses, but would leave her with 
indiiference at the slightest signal. The distress of 
the mother was now painful to behold ; for, although 
she had feared that she should not be recognised, the 
painful reality of being treated with cold indifference 
by a darling child, was too much for a woman’s na- 
ture to bear. 

‘‘ After a while, on the mother taking hold of her 
again, a vague idea seemed to flit across Laura’s 
mind that this could not be a stranger; she therefore 
felt of her hands very eagerly, while her countenance 
assumed an expression of intense interest—she be- 
came very pale, and then suddenly red— hope seemed 
struggling with doubt and anxiety, and never were 
contending emotions more strongly painted upon the 
human face; at this moment of painful uncertainty, 
the mother drew her close to her side, and kissed 
her fondly, when at once the truth flashed upon the 
child, and all mistrust and anxiety disappeared from 
her face, as with an expression of exceeding joy she 
eagerly nestled to the bosom of her parent, and 
yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

«After this, the beads were all unheeded; the 
playthings which were offered to her were utterly 
disregarded ; her playmates, for whom but a moment 
before she gladly left the stranger, now vainly strove 
to pull her from her mother; and though she yielded 
her usual instantanevus obedience to my signal to 
follow me, it was evidently with painful reluctance. 
She clung close to me, as if bewildered and fearful ; 
and when, after a moment, | took her to her mother, she 
sprang to her arms, and clung to her with eager joy.” 

The parting scene evinced alike her tenderness, 
intelligence, and resolution. 

‘* Laura accompanied her mother to the door, cling- 
ing close to her all the way, until they arrived at the 
threshold, where she paused and felt around, to as- 
certain who was near her. Perceiving the matron, 
of whom she is very fond, she grasped her with one 
hand, holding on convulsively to her mother with 
the other, and thus she stood for a moment—then 
she dropped her mother’s hand—put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and turning round, clung sobbing 
to the matron, while her mother departed, with emo- 
tions as deep as those of her child.” 

At the end of the year 1539, when she had been a 
little more than two years at the institution, her pro- 
ficiency was thus described :— 

‘*Having mastered the manual alphabet of the 
deaf-mutes, and learned to spell readily the names 
of every thing within her reach, she was then taught 
words expressive of positive qualities, as, hardness, 
softness; and she readily learned to express the 
quality, by connecting the adjectives hard or soft 
with the substantive; though she generally followed 
what one would suppose to be the natural order in the 
succession of ideas, by placing the substantive first. 

‘It was found too difficult, however, then to make 
her understand any general expression of quality, as 
hardness, softness, in the abstract. Indeed, this is a 
process of mind most difficult of performance to any, 
especially to deaf-mutes. 

** Next she was taught those expressions of rela- 
tion to place, which she could understand. For in- 
stance, a ring was taken and placed on a box, then 
the words were spelt to her, and she repeated them 
from imitation. Then the ring was placed on a hat, 
and a sign given her to spell; she spelt, ring on box 
—but being checked, and the right words given, she 
immediately began to exercise her judgment, and, as 
usual, seemed intently thinking. Then the same 
was repeated with a bag, a desk, and a great many 
other things, until at last she learned that she must 
name the thing on which the article was. 

“Then the same article was put izito the box, and 
the words ‘ring in box’ given to her. This puzzled 
her for many minutes, and she made many mistakes; 
for instance, after she had learned to say correctly 
whether the ring was on or in a box, a drawer, a hat, 
a bucket, &c., if she were asked, ‘ where is house, or 
matron,’ she would say, ‘in box.’ Cross-questioning, 
however, is seldom necessary to ascertain whether 
she really understands the force of the words she is 
learning; for when the true meaning dawns upon 
her mind, the light spreads to her countenance. 





‘Tn this case, the perception seemed instantaneous, 
and the natural sign by which she expressed it, was 
peculiar and striking; she spelt on, then laid her 
hand on the other; then she spelt into, and enclosed 
one hand within the other. 

“She easily acquired a knowledge and use of ac- 
tive verbs, especially those expressive of tangible ac- 
tion; as to walk, to run, to sew, to shake, 

*¢ At first, of course, no distinction could be made 
of mood and tense; she used the words in a general 
sense, and according to the order of her sense of 
ideas, Thus, in asking some one to give her bread, 
she would first use the word expressive of the lead- 
ing idea, and say, Bread, give, Laura. lf she 
wanted water, she would say, Water, drink, Laura. 

‘Soon, however, she learned the use of the 
auxiliary verbs, of the difference of past, present, and 
future tense. For instance, here is an early sen- 
tence: Keller is sick—when will Keller well; the use 
of be she had not acqu red. 

‘‘Having acquired the use of substantives, adjec- 
tives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, it was 
thought time to make the experiment of trying to 
teach her to write, and to show her that she might 
communicate her ideas to persons not in contact 
with her. 

‘It was amusing to witness the mute amazement 
with which she submitted to the process, the docility 
with which she imitated every motion, and the per- 
severance with which she moved her pencil over and 
over again in the same track, until she could form 
the letter. But when at last the idea dawned upon 
her, that by this mysterious process she could make 
other people understand what she thought, her joy 
was boundless. 

** Never did a child apply more eagerly and joy- 
fully to any task, than she did to this; and ina few 
months she could make every letter distinctly, and 
separate words from each other; and she actually 
wrote, unaided, a legible letter to her mother, in 
which she expressed the idea of her being well, and 
of her expectation of going home in a few weeks. 
[It was indeed a very rude and imperfect letter, 
couched in the language which a prattling infant 
would use. Still it shadowed forth, and expressed 
whey mother the ideas that were passing in her own 
mind. 

“She is familiar with the processes of addition 
and subtraction in small numbers. Subtraction of 
one number from another puzzled her for a time; but 
by help of objects she accomplished it. She can 
count and couceive objects to about one hundred in 
number; to express an indefinitely great number, or 
more than she can count, she says hundred. If she 
thought a friend was to be absent many years, she 
would say, will come hundred Sundays—meaning 
weeks. She is pretty accurate in measuring time, 
and seems to have an intuitive tendency to do it. 
Unaided by the changes of night and day, by the 
light, or the sound of any timepiece, she neverthe- 
less divides time pretty accurately 

** With the days of the week, and the week itself 
as a whole, she is perfectly familiar. For instance, 
if asked what day will it be in fifteen days more, she 
readily names the day of the week. ‘The day she 
divides by the commencement and end of school, by 
the recesses, and by the arrival of meal-times. 

“‘Those persons who hold that the capacity of 
perceiving and measuring the lapse of time is an in- 
nate and distinct faculty of the mind, may deem it 
an important fact that com can evidently measure 
time so accurately, as to distinguish between a half 
and whole note of inusic. 

“Her judgmeat of distances, and of relations of 
place, is very accurate. She will rise from her seat, 
go straight towards a door, put out her hand just at 
the right time, and grasp the handle with precision.” 

The first prodigious difficulties thus happily over- 
come, her progress during the last year, which com- 
pleted the eleventh year of her age, was, of course, 
more rapid. 

** A perceptible change has taken place in the size 
and shape of her head ; and though unfortunately the 
measurement taken two years ago has been mislaid, 
every one who has been well acquainted with her, 
notices a marked increase in the sizeof the forehead. 
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She is now just eleven years old; and her height is 
four feet four inches and seven tenths. Her head 
measures twenty inches and eight tenths in circum- 
ference, in a line drawn around it, and passing over 
the prominences of the parietal, and those of the 
frontal bones ; above this line the head rises one inch 
and one tenth, and is broad and full. ‘The measure- 
ment is four inches from one orifice of the ear to the 
other; and from the occipital spine to the root of the 
nose, it is seven inches. 

*‘ Nothing has occurred to indicate the slightest 
perception of light or sound, or any hope of it; and 
although some of those who are much with her, sup- 
pose that her smell is more acute than it was, even 
this seems very doubtful. 

‘It is true that she sometimes applies things to 
her nose, but often it is merely in imitation of the 
blind children about her; and it is unaccompanied 
by that peculiar lighting up of the countenance 
which is observable whenever she discovers any 
new quality in an object. 

** The progress which she has made in intellectual 
acquirements, can be fully appreciated by those only 
who have seen he; frequently. 


of language; and by the conception which she now 
has of the force of parts of speech, which last year 


she did not use in her simple sentences; for instance, | heavy stone was one particular stone; she did not 
of pronouns, which she has begun to use within six | consider these terms as expressive of substantive 


months. Last spring, returning fatigued from her 
journey home, she complained of a pain in her side, 
and on being asked what caused it, she used these 
words, Laura did go to see mother, ride did make 
Laura side ache, horse was wrong, did not run softly. 
If she were now to express the same thing, she 
would say, J did go to see mother, ride did make my 
side ache. This will be seen by an extract from one 
of her teachers’ diary of last month:—Dec. 1xth. 
To-day Laura asked me ¢ what is voice?’ I told her 
as well as | could, that it was an impression made 
upon another when people talk with their mouth. 
She then said, ‘J do not voice.’ I said, *can you 
talk with your mouth?’ Answer, ‘Wo.’ *Why? 
* Because I am very deaf and dumb.’ *Can you 
seeV ‘No; because I am blind, I did not talk with 
Jjingers when I came with my mother, doctor did teach 
me on fork—what was on fork?’ | told her paper 
was fixed on forks; she then said, *Z did learn to 
read much with types. Doctor did teach me in nur- 
sery. Drusilla was very sick all over.’ 
“It will be observed that these words are all 
spelled correctly ; and, indeed, her aceuracy in this 
respect is remarkable. She requires to have a word 
spelled to her only once, or twice at most, and she 
will seldom fail to spell it right ever afterwards. 
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The improvement, | racter. 
however, is made evident by her greater command | her first use of the words great, small, heavy, &c., 
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“She easily learned the difference between the | 
singular and plural form, but was inclined for some | 


time to apply the rule of adding s, universally. For 


instance, at her first lesson she had the words arm | 


arms, hand hands, &c.; then being asked to form the 
plural of 60x, she said box s, &c., and fora long time 
she would form the plural by the general rule, as 
lady, ladys, &c. 

“The word or, insignificant as it seems, has been 
a stumbling-block to Laura up to this day. 

** With pronouns she had very little difficulty. It 
was thought best at first to talk with her as one does 
with an infant; and she learned to reply in the same 
way. Laura want water, give Laura water; but 
she readily learned to substitute the pronoun, and 
now says give me water—TI want water, &c. Indeed, 
she will not allow persons to address her in the third 
person, but instantly corrects them, being proud to 
show her knowledge. 

*¢ She learned the difference between present and 
past tense the last year, but made use of the auxili- 
aries; during this year, she has learned the method 
of inflecting the verb. In this process, too, her per- 
fect simplicity rebukes the clumsy irregularity of 
our language; she learned jump, jumped—walk, 
walked, &e., until she had an idea of the mode of 
forming the imperfect tense, but when she came to 
the word see, she insisted that it should be seed, in 
the imperfect; and after this, upon going down to 
dinner, she asked if it was eat—eated, but being told 
it was ate, she seemed to try to express the idea that 





this transposition of letters was not only wrong, but 
ludicrous, for she laughed heartily.” 

“The most recent exercises have been upon those 
words which require attention to one’s own mental 
operations, such as remember, forget, expect, hope, &c. 

“Greater difficulties have been experienced in 
these than in her former lessons, but they have been 
so far surmounted that she uses many words of this 
kind, with a correct perception of their meaning. 

** Her idea of oral conversation, it seems to me, is 
that people make signs with the mouth and lips, as 
she does with her fingers.”’ 

*“ When Laura firs. began to use words, she evi- 
dently had no idea of any other use, than to express 
the individual existence of things, as 5v0k, spuon, &c. 
The sense of touch had, of course, given her an idea 
of their existence, and of their individual character- 
istics; but one would suppose that specific differ- 
ences would have been suggested to her also; that 
is, that in feeling of many books, spoons, &c., she 
would have reflected tat same were large, some 
small, some heavy, some light, and been ready to 
use words expressive of the specific or generic cha- 
But it would seem not to have been so, and 


was to express merely individual peculiarities; great 
book was to her the double name of a particular book; 


specific differences, or any differences of quality ; 
the words great and heavy were not considered ab- 
Stractly, as the name of a general qvality, but they 
were blended in her mind with the name of the ob- 
jects in which they existed. At least, such seemed 
to me to be the case, and it was not until some time 
after, that the habit of abstraction enabled her to ap- 
ply words of generic signification in their proper way. 

‘** This view is confirmed by the fact, that when 
she learned that persons had both individual and 
family names, she supposed that the same rule must 
apply to inanimate things, and asked earnestly what 
was the other name for chair, table, &c. 

The moral qualities of her nature have also deve- 
loped themselves more clearly. She is remarkably 
correct in her deportment; and few children of her 
age evince so much sense of propriety in regard to 
appearance. Never, by any possibility, is she seen 
out of her room with her dress disordered; and if by 
chance any spot of dirt is pointed out to her on her 
person, or any little rent in her dress, she discovers 
a sense of shame, and hastens to remove it. 

** She is never discovered in an attitude or an ac- 
tion, at which the most fastidious would revolt, but 
is remarkable for neatness, order, and propriety. 

“There is one fact which is hard to explain in any 
way; it is the difference of her deportment to per- 
sons of different sex. This was observable when 
she was seven years old. She is very affectionate, 
and when with her friends of her own sex, she is 
constantly clinging to them, and often kissing and 
caressing them; and when she meets with strange 
ladies, she very soon becomes familiar, examines 
very freely their dress, and readily allows them to 
caress her. But with those of the other sex it is en- 
tirely different, and she repels every approach to 
familiarity. She is attached, indeed, to some, and 
is fond of being with them; but she will not sit upon 
their knee, for instance, or allow them to take her round 
the waist, or submit to those innocent familiarities 
which it is common to take with children of her age.” 

** She seems to have also, a remarkable degree of 
conscientiousness, for one of her age; she respects 
the rigkts of others, and will insist upon her own. 

‘She is fond of acquiring property, and seems to 
have an idea of ownership of things which she has 
long since laid aside, and no longer uses. She has 
never been known to take any thing belonging to 
another; and never but in one or two instances to 
tell a falsehood, and then only under strong tempta- 
tion. Great care, indeed has been taken, not to ter- 


rify her by punishment, or to make it so severe, as 
to tempt her to avoid it by duplicity, as children so 
often do. 

‘¢ When she has done wrong, her teacher lets her 
know that she is grieved, and the tender nature of 


and the earnest assurances of amendment, with which 
she strives to comfort those whom she has pained, 

** When she has done any thing wrong, and grieved 
her teacher, she does not strive to conceal it from her 
little companions, but communicates it to them, tells 
them ‘it is wrong,’ and says, ‘ * * cannot 
love wrong girl.’ 

*¢}t has been remarked in former reports, that she 
can distinguish differeat decrees of intellect in others, 
and that she soon regarded almost with contempt, a 
new come:, when, after a few days, she discovered 
her weakness of mind. This unamiable part of her 
character has been more strongly developed during 
the past year. 

She is fond of having other children noticed and 
caressed by the teachers and those whom she te- 
spects ; but this must not be carried too far, or she 
becomes jealous. She wants to have her share, 
which, if not the lion’s, is the greater part; and if 
she does not get it, she says, * My mother will love me,’ 

** Her tendency to imitation is so strong, that it 
leads her to actions which must be entirely incom- 
prehensible to her, and which can give her no other 
pleasure than the gratification of an internal faculty, 
She has been known to sit for half an hour, holding 
a book before her sightless eyes, and moving her lips, 
as she has observed seeing people do when reading, 

** Her social feelings, and her affections, are very 
strong; and when she is sitting at work, or at her 
studies, by the side of one of her little friends, she 
wil! break off from her task every few moments, to 
hug and kiss them with an earnestness and warmth, 
that is touching to behold. 

** When left alone, she occupies and apparently 
amuses herself, and seems quite contented ; and so 
Strong seems to be the natural tendency of thought 
to put on the garb of langnage, that she often solilo- 
quises in the finger language, slow and tedious as it 
is. But it is only when alone, that she is quiet; for 
if she becomes sensible of the presence of any one 
near her, she is restless until she can sit close beside 
them, hold their hand, and converse with them by signs. 

“She does not cry from vexation and disappoint- 
ment, like other children, but only from grief. If 
she receives a blow by accident, or hurts herself she 
laughs and jumps about, as if trying to drown the 
pain by muscular action. If the pain is severe, she 
does not go to her teachers, or companions for sym- 
pathy, but on the contrary tries to get away by her- 
self, and then seems to give vent to a feeling of spite, 
by throwing herself about violently, and roughly 
handling whatever she gets hold of. 

** Twice only have tears been drawn from her by 
the severity of pain, and then she ran away, as if 
ashamed of crying for an accidental injury. But the 
fountain of her tears is by no means dried up, as is 
seen when her companions are in pain, or her teacher 
is grieved. 

** In her intellectual character, it is pleasing to ob- 
serve an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and a quick 
perception of the relations of things. In her moral 
character, it is beautiful to behold her continual glad- 
ness, her keen enjoyment of existence, her expansive 
love, her unhesitating confidence, her sympathy with 
suffering, her conscientiousness, truthfulness, and 
hopefulness. 

‘*‘ No religious feeling, properly so called, has de- 
veloped itself; nor is it yet time, perhaps, to look 
for it. But she has shown a disposition to respect 
those who have power and knowledge, and to love 
those who have goodness; and when her perceptive 
faculties shall have taken cognizance of the opera- 
tions of nature, and she shall be accustomed to trace 
effects to their causes, then may her veneration be 
turned to Him who is almighty, her respect to Him 
who is omniscient, and her love to Him who is all 
goodness and love! 

* Until then, I shall not deem it wise, by prema- 
ture effort, to incur the risk of giving her ideas of 
God, which would be alike unworthy of his character, 
and fatal to her peace. 

‘¢T should fear that she might personify him in a 
way too common with children, who clothe him with 
unworthy, and sometimes grotesque attributes, which 
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the child is shown by the ready tears of contrition, 


their subsequently developed reason condemns, but 
strives in vain to correet.’ 
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